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The  Arboretum  in  Wartime 

By  Herbert  Ihrig 

WITH  the  all-out  effort  of  war  preparation  many 
institutions  and  individuals  find  some  of  their  cher- 
ished ideas  sacrificed  “for  the  duration.” 

The  Arboretum  is  one  of  these  and  with  the  defense  effort 
curtailing  many  of  our  sources  of  income  it  will  be  necessary 
to  forego  for  this  period  all  major  objectives  and  confine  our 
efforts  to  the  maintenance  and  minor  expansion  of  those 
valuable  collections  which  have  already  been  acquired. 

This  maintenance  is  in  itself  so  vital  to  the  Arboretum 
that  the  responsibility  of  “carrying  on”  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  every  garden  club,  every  civic  minded  in- 
dividual and  organization  in  the  state. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  the  English 
made  during  the  first  World  War,  when  many  of  their  finest 
garden  gems  were  sacrificed  and  they  were  obliged  later 
to  spend  years  of  effort  and  large  sums  of  money  in  an  en- 
deavor to  replace  them.  Even  then  some  were  irretrievably 
lost. 

The  British  people,  are  not  making  the  same  mistake  in 
the  present  emergency,  but  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
prevent  this  from  recurring.  Some  of  their  finest  collections 
have  been  sent  to  this  country  and  elsewhere  for  safe-keep- 
ing. Their  first  thought  is  the  preservation  of  these  advances 
in  horticulture,  some  of  which  date  back  hundreds  of  years. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  do  likewise  and  use  every 
effort  to  preserve  those  gains  which  we  have  already  made. 
Few  people  realize  how  great  these  have  been  or  the  value 
of  our  present  collections.  Already  these  figures  run  into 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  Rhododendron  collection 
alone  is  valued  in  excess  of  $30,000  and  could  not  be  re- 
placed at  any  price  under  present  conditions  and  would 
require  a period  of  five  to  twenty  years  to  replace  after 
the  war. 

The  same,  applies  to  the  camellia  collection  as  well  as 
many  others. 

How  are  these  valuable  gems  to  be  maintained  during 
the  war?  It  is  my  belief  that  it  can  be  done  only  by  every 
individual,  every  garden  club  and  civic  organization  assum- 
ing a definite  responsibility.  Your  support  in  the  past  in 
sponsoring  planting  projects  has  been  splendid  and  these 
gifts  can  and  must  be  cared  for. 

If  each  would  underwrite  a very  modest  yearly  amount 
the  cost  to  the  individual  would  be  small  indeed  and  the 
good  resulting  therefrom  would  be  immeasurable. 

How  much  would  this  cost?  Let  us  put  it  another  way. 
Would  you  and  each  of  your  fellow  club  members  be  will- 
ing to  give  2 cents  a week  for  this  work?  Well,  if  every  one 
of  you  would  do  just  that  it  would  turn  the  trick.  Two  cents 
a week  for  52  weeks  or  $1  a year  for  Arboretum  maintenance 
and  our  war  of  upkeep  would  be  won. 


This  does  not  replace  membership  dues.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent item — a maintenance  fund.  If  you  have  a member- 
ship we  ask  you  to  consider  an  additional  $1  (2  cents  a 
week)  and  if  not  a member  this  is  your  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate,. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  send  more  but  we 
wish  everyone  to  participate  to  this  amount  as  a minimum. 

Where  clubs  already  have  an  established  Arboretum  proj- 
ect, their  contributions  could  be  used  for  the,  maintenance 
of  that  project. 

We  are  facing  a war  emergency.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  preserve  our  country  and  our  liberty.  Shall  we  not 
at  the  same,  time  preserve  those  asthetic  values  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  and 
leave  a heritage  to  our  children  which  would  be  a worthy 
companion  to  our  war  effort? 

(If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  this  fund,  please  make 
your  check  payable  to  the  Arboretum  Maintenance 
Fund  and  mail  to  your  Club  President  or  to  the  Arbor- 
etum Foundation,  White  Building,  Seattle.) 

i i i 

Call  for  W or  hers 

FOR  the  past  eight  months,  since  the,  WPA  project  closed 
at  the  Arboretum,  the  permanent  maintenance  staff 
has  consisted  of  only  four  persons  but  the  program  and 
activities  of  the  Arboretum  have  not  been  and  cannot  be 
materially  reduced.  As  a result,  it  has  become  difficult  to 
keep  apace  with  certain  phases  of  the  work,  the  majority 
of  which  could  be  capably  handled  by  a little  individual 
volunteer  effort.  A great  deal  of  valuable  assistance  has  and 
is  being  received  from  various  horticultural  groups,  for 
which  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made,  but  the  present 
facilities  and  equipment  make,  further  expansion  of  this 
type  of  aid  limited. 

The  present  need  is  for  vitally  interested  individuals, 
either  singly  or  in  pairs,  who  are  able  to  devote,  a few 
hours  regularly  each  week  to  specific  projects  and  who  will 
assume  certain  responsibility  for  such  work  and  follow  it 
through  consistently  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Such  work  particularly  includes  the  keeping  and  typing 
of  important  records  and  experimental  data,  with  the  at- 
tendant clerical  work  involved,  as  well  as  assisting  in  certain 
horticultural  projects  and  routine  greenhouse  and  nursery 
activities. 

Any  person  interested  in  making  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a great  many  new  and  diversified  plants  or  who,  in 
these  difficult  times,  is  seeking  an  avenue  of  diversion  from 
the  pressing  problems  of  life  should  find  considerable  fas- 
cination in  spending  a few  hours  each  week  at  the  Arbor- 
etum. By  such  participation  one  will  not  only  greatly  in- 
crease his  acquaintanceship  with  plants  but  will  be  aiding 
materially  in  the  development  and  eventual  completion  of 


a civic  enterprise  that  will  bring  fame,  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  enjoyment  and  inspiration  to  thousands. 

During  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months  there  will 
be  a great  need  for  continuous  weeding  to  be  done.  A sure 
way  to  garner  “Vim  for  Victory”  is  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  end  of  a hoe  or  trowel. 

Practically  all  assistance  of  this  type  thus  far  has  come 
from  interested  individuals  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Arboretum  Foundation.  This  announcement  is  being  made, 
with  the  thought  that  there  may  also  be  members  of  the 
Foundation  who  would  like  to  become  more  active  partici- 
pants in  this  manner. 

All  persons  interested  should  telephone  or  contact  mem- 
bers of  the  greenhouse  staff  at  the  Arboretum  immediately. 

D.  O.  C. 

i i i 

Uncommon  Ornamental  Species 

By  John  H.  Hanley 

THERE  is  always  a certain  appeal  in  ordering  and  re- 
ceiving a plant  from  a far-distant  place.  True,  there 
must  be  some  such  original  importation  if  we  are  to  bring 
in  and  become  familiar  with  the  many  fine  ornamental 
species  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  once 
they  have  become  established  and  have  demonstrated  their 
desirability,  there  immediately  arises  a widespread  demand 
for  them.  It  is  said  that  in  England  this  demand  reflects 
immediately  upon  the  nurserymen  who  are,  practically  forced 
by  their  clientele  to  procure  and  propagate  such  new  plant 
types.  Unfortunately,  here  in  America,  that  stage  has  not 
quite  been  reached  as  yet  and  many  nurserymen,  despite 
insistent  public  demand,  continue  to  stock  old,  out-of-date 
varieties.  In  view  of  this  it  is  all  the  more  pleasing  to  en- 
counter some  individual  nurserymen  who,  through  foresight 
and  vision,  are  really  ahead  of  their  lay  clientele,  who  have 
stocked  plant  species  and  varieties  which  are  so  new  as  to 
be  but  little  known  to  the  average  gardener.  There  are  some 
such  nurserymen  here  in  the  Northwest  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  some  of  the  uncommon  species  which  we 
have  found  available  in  the  Puget  Sound  section. 

Oxydendrum  arboreum — the  Sourwood  of  southeastern 
United  States.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  beautiful  member  of  the  rhododendron 
family  through  notes  that  have  appeared  frequently  herein. 
It  is  a small  tree,  producing  attractive  flowers  in  spring 
but  reaching  its  fullest  glory  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves 
become  brilliantly  colored.  The  species  should  be  hardy 
over  most  of  the  state,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades. 

Buddleia  Dubonnet— The  Buddleias  or  Butterfly  bushes 
are.  very  frequently  encountered  in  Seattle  gardens  where 
they  develop  beautifully  under  the  stimulus  of  our  mild  win- 
ter climate.  Here  they  are  not  killed  back  to  the  ground,  as 
they  are  in  comparable  latitudes,  with  the  result  that  they 
soon  take,  on  the  form  of  small,  single-trunked  trees  reach- 
ing to  a height  of  IS  or  18  feet.  Of  course,  for  those  who 
want  to  keep  them  low  it  is  possible  to  prune  them  back  to 
the  ground  each  year  as  is  done  in  the  colder  sections.  This 
would  be  the  practical  way  of  handling  the,  buddleias  in 
most  of  Eastern  Washington. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  Butterfly  bushes  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  flower  color  is  apt  to  be  too  pale  and 
washed  out.  The  variety  Dubonnet  is  especially  appealing 
because  of  the  strength  of  its  red  color,  thereby  overcoming 
that  objection.  Any  well-drained  location,  especially  if  it 
is  in  the  sun,  is  quite,  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  buddleias. 

The  next  one  on  the  list  is  a fall-blooming  plant,  a mem- 
ber of  the  pea  family — a legume.  In  other  parts  of  our 


country  this  plant,  too,  dies  back  to  the  ground  when  the 
winter  seasons  are  too  cold,  but  it  always  springs  up  again 
and  produces  long,  arching,  graceful  branches  which  bear, 
at  their  extremities,  quantities  of  dark  purplish-pink  blooms. 
The  plant  is  Lespedeza  bicolor  and  we.  place  great  value  on 
it  because  it  will  grow  on  dry  banks  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions  and  because,  it  can  produce  a lot  of  flowers  even 
under  such  conditions. 

The  next  plant  type  that  we  will  discuss  is  the  genus 
Magnolia.  Of  course,  many  of  you  know  that  particular 
form  of  magnolia  which  is  sometimes  called  Tulip  Tree  and 
which  produces  large,  white,  pinkish  or  rose-purple  flowers 
in  March  before  the  leaves  appear.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  other  types  of  magnolias  which  will  prove  very 
useful  and  desirable  for  home  planting.  The  first  one  is 
Magnolia  glauca.  It’s  a small  tree  with  smooth,  gray-green 
leaves  which  frequently  stay  on  through  the  winter.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  Sweet  Bay  and  comes  to  us  from  south- 
eastern United  States.  The  flower  appears  in  June  and  July 
and  is  two  or  three  inches  across,  pure  white,  and  quite  fra- 
grant. Some  people  have  asked  me  from  time  to  time  for 
the  name  of  an  evergreen  tree  which  can  be  used  here  in 
the  Northwest  to  take  the  place  of  madrona.  If  your  prop- 
erty is  small,  hence  requiring  only  a relatively  small  tree, 
this  Sweet  Bay  might  answer  that  purpose. 

There  is  another  magnolia  that  is  extremely  popular  in 
southeastern  United  States.  It  is  the  Bull  Bay  or  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  the  so-called  southern  magnolia.  There  are 
quite  a number  of  fairly  large  specimens  of  this  type  around 
Seattle  and  many  of  them  have  gotten  big  enough  so  that 
they  are  producing  flowers.  The  flowers  themselves  are 
very  large,  creamy-white  in  color  and  exceedingly  fragrant. 
This,  too,  is  an  evergreen  and  the  large,  shiny  leaves  per- 
sisting throughout  the  year  are  in  themselves  very  attractive. 

The  next  magnolia  that  you  should  know  about  is  called 
M.  hvpoleuca.  It  is  an  oriental  species  which  produces  very 
large  leaves  that  may  get  up  to  16  inches  in  length.  The 
flowers  which  appear  in  May  and  June  take  the  form  of 
beautiful  white  cups  which  are  often  six  inches  or  more 
in  diameter  and  very  fragrant. 

The,  last  of  the  magnolias  which  you  should  know  is  the 
Large  Leaved  Cucumber  Tree,  M.  macrophylla,  common  to 
southeastern  United  States.  The  leaves  on  this  species  are 
really  tremendous  in  size.  They  have  been  recorded  as 
reaching  over  30  inches  in  length  in  some  cases.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  attractive,  white  in  color  and  quite  fragrant,  some 
of  them  getting  to  12  inches  in  diame.ter.  This  is  really  an 
outstanding  tree  all  through  the  growing  season.  If  you  once 
see  a specimen  with  those  large,  luxuriant,  green  or  gray- 
green  leaves,  you  will  never  forget  it.  Obviously,  one  of  its 
best  uses  would  be  to  give  tropical  effects  as  some  gardeners 
often  desire  in  the  vicinity  of  water  or  pool  plantings. 
Particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  the,  magnolias  here  in 
the  Northwest,  especially  the  above  four  species,  because 
our  climate  seems  to  be  so  well  suited  for  their  growth.  At 
the  Arbore.tum  now  we  have  about  34  different  kinds,  sev- 
eral hundred  trees  in  all,  that  are  going  to  be  planted  early 
this  spring  in  the  area  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Woodland 
Garden.  There,  intermingled  with  native,  firs  and  maples, 
they  should  ultimately  make  a very  delightful  group  of 
plants.  One  other  remark  on  magnolias  is  appropriate  at 
this  time.  It  has  to  do  with  the  form  that  was  mentioned 
earlier,  the,  one  which  most  of  you  know  as  the  Tulip  Tree 
whose  flowers  come  out  before  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  more  of  this  particular  type,  and 
there  are  a number  of  good  varieties  which  are,  rather  new, 
you  should  remember  that  the  most  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is  the  type  of  background  against  which  it  will  be 


seen  when  in  bloom.  Such  a white-flowere.d  tree  against 
a white  house  would  not  be  nearly  so  effective  as  the  same 
tree  against  a background  of  evergreen  foliage. 

i i i 

Notes  on  Pruning 

FEBRUARY  and  March  are  good  months  in  which  to 
get  the  pruning  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  done. 
Remember  that  the  prime  objective  of  pruning  is  to  permit 
the  plant  to  develop  in  its  natural  form.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  far  better  to  remove  whole  branches  than 
to  merely  shear  off  the  ends.  Such  shearing  out  near  the 
tips  merely  promotes  legginess  in  a shrub  whereas  when 
whole  branches  are  removed  clear  down  to  the  base,  there 
is  a tendency  to  maintain  the  natural  bushy  habit  of  the 
shrub.  Most  of  the  pruning  that  will  be  done  on  trees  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  cross-branches  or  branches 
which  are  too  big,  (tending  to  overbalance  the  tree  on  one 
side),  or  to  thin  out  the  crown. 

i 

Mr.  A.  E.  Lovett,  King  County  Agricultural  Agent,  has 
recently  made  some  interesting  statements  regarding  the 
soils  of  this  region.  He  states  that  they  are,  all  very  much 
deficient  in  organic  material.  It  is  just  as  true  for  flowers 
as  it  is  for  vegetables  and  farm  crops  that  a high  level  of 
organic  matter  should  be  maintained  if  one  expects  to  get 
the  best  growth.  Hence,  the  value  of  the  compost  heap  or 
of  such  materials  as  barnyard  manures,  peat  and  leaf  mold. 
Mr.  Lovett  also  stresses  the  fact  that  our  soils  are  most 
deficient  in  phosphorous  and  that  the  second  essential  ele- 
ment most  often  lacking  is  nitrogen.  His  observations  also 
indicate  that  there  is  a dearth  of  potash.  Hence,  for  the, 
usual  garden  soil,  it  is  wise  to  use  organic  matter  plus  a 
complete  fertilizer. 

i 

Those  of  you  who  are  going  to  grow  flowers  instead  of 
vegetables  this  coming  spring  should  not  have  the  slightest 
feeling  of  being  unpatriotic.  The  various  government 
agencies  that  are  formulating  the  policies  with  respect  to 
the  war  garden  campaign  have  recommended  that  vegetable 
production  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  people  who  have 
had  experience  with  it.  They  do  not  suggest  that  lawns 
be  plowed  up  to  grow  potatoes,  for  example.  The  govern- 
ment is  realizing  that  flowers  can  play  an  important  part  in 
maintaining  morale. 

i 

Don’t  forget  the  flower  show  in  mid-March.  It  opens  at 
the  Civic  Auditorium  in  Seattle  on  March  15  and  will  run 
for  eight  consecutive  days.  The  Arboretum  will  be  repre- 
sented there.  One  of  the  large  gardens  is  being  developed 
by  us  and  in  addition,  Dr.  Hanley,  our  director,  has  full 
charge  of  the  show  in  his  capacity  as  general  chairman. 

i 

If  you  are  growing  vines  such  as  Boston  ivy  or  Virginia 
creeper  on  your  home,  you  should  know  that  the  best  time 
to  cut  them  back  is  during  this  season  before  the  leaves 
appear.  You  can  follow  each  branch  over  its  whole  length 
and  can  remove  those  which  need  to  be  taken  out  most 
easily  when  there  are  no  leaves  to  interfere. 

i 

If  you  haven’t  finished  your  dormant  spraying  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  remember  it  should  be  completed  before  the  new 
growth  starts.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  the  crop  of  aphids  on 
such  plants  as  spiraea  can  be  practically  eliminated  by  be- 
ginning  to  spray  with  nicotine  sulphate  very  early  in  the 
season  just  as  the  new  leaves  begin  to  develop. 


Tent  caterpillars  can  be,  practically  eliminated  from  your 
garden  by  a careful  examination  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  at 
this  season  when  there  are  no  leaves.  Look  over  such  plants 
as  alders  and  cherries  very  carefully  and  whenever  you  see 
a prominent  gray-black  mass  or  collar  around  the  smaller 
branches,  cut  it  away  and  destroy  it  immediately.  This  mass 
contains  hundreds  of  eggs  which  should  never  be  allowed  to 
hatch.  Just  cut  down  one  side  of  the  collar  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  pry  away  from  the  branch.  Then  burn  the  egg 
masses. 

1 i i 

Peonies 

By  Myrtle  R.  Thorgrimson 

Location:  Sunshine  or  partial  shade. 

Time  to  Plant:  Either  spring  or  autumn,  preferably  au- 
tumn. 

Type  of  Soil:  Alkaline,  heavy,  well-drained. 

Type  of  Lertilizer:  Bonemeal  or  well-balanced  commer- 
cial (5  bone  meal,  3 superphosphate,  1 potash). 

Time  to  Lertilize:  Late  fall  before  freezing  or  early 
spring.  Avoid  over-fertilization. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  if  any  indication  of  leaf  wilt  or 
fungus  growth. 

Pruning:  Cut  off  dead  stalks  and  burn  in  autumn. 

Propagation:  By  division  spring  or  fall,  preferably  fall. 

Uses:  In  beds,  by  themselves,  along  walks  and  in  peren- 
nial borders. 

Objection,  if  any:  None. 

Remarks:  Should  be  planted  with  buds  two  inches  below 
soil.  Cultivate,  once  a week  from  time  red  shoots  appear 
in  spring  until  after  blooming.  When  weather  is  very  dry, 
give  thorough  soaking.  Tree  peonies  require  same  treatment. 

■f  i i 

Delphiniums 

By  Katheryn  Heffernan 

Location:  Prefer  full  sun. 

Time  to  Plant:  Plant  early  in  September  or  late  in  Lebru- 
ary  or  March. 

Type  of  Soil:  Neutral,  well-drained,  deep,  friable  loam, 
enriched  with  manure  or  hot  sandy  soil,  heavily  manured 
and  watered. 

Type  of  Lertilizer:  Barnyard  manure,- — Lime  should  be 
added  if  lacking  in  soil. 

Time  to  Lertilize:  Apply  liquid  manure  during  the  grow- 
ing season — regular  watering  necessary.  Lime  added  to  de- 
ficient soils  in  winter.  Apply  manure  to  border  in  spring — 
mulch  in  fall. 

Time  to  Spray  and  Type  of  Spray  Material:  Mildew,  dust 
with  sulphur.  Black-blotch  comes  in  damp  weather — spray 
soil  and  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Stem-rot,  blight  and 
rust— 1 quart  of  quosol  to  20  quarts  of  water. 

Pruning:  Cut  off  spikes  immediately  after  flowering.  Re- 
move, weak  shafts  to  give  strength  to  shoots  left. 

Propagation:  Seed  sown  in  June  is  the  easiest  method  but 
varieties  do  not  come  true  to  type.  Plants  should  be  re- 
planted and  divided  every  three  or  four  years,  retaining  only 
young  outside  crowns — preferably  in  spring  just  after 
growth  is  started.  Can  be  divided  in  summer  if  pruned 
back.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  in  spring  using  strongest 
growth  when  three,  inches  high. 

Uses:  BoH  masses  at  the  back  of  perennial  borders. 

Remarks:  Delphiniums  should  be  planted  every  year  to 
replace  those  that  are  worn  out  from  profuse  blooming. 
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